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A COURSE OF STUDY FOR UNDERGRADUATES 


F THE unusually large attendance at the last meeting of the 
Italian Group of the Modern Language Association of America 
held in New York City, and the various recent reports on the study 
of Italian in the United States,' are any indication, we are witnessing 
the beginning of a movement in favor of the study of Italian, seriously 
and regularly, in the schools, colleges, and universities of this country. 
For, the statistics given in the articles cited show that the number 
of students of Italian is not only considerably larger than it ever was 
in former years, but already large enough in itself to be indicative of 
a new and lively interest. Moreover, this interest, springing naturally 
among the student body, and forcing its way to our attention in the 
midst of great obstacles created by tradition and ignorance, is 
therefore apparently genuine. Finally, the increase in numbers has 
been and continues to be gradual, so that this interest is also likely 
to be lasting. All of these are signs of a real movement. In any case, 
this new and spontaneous interest in Italian, long desired by all 
lovers of Italian culture, now deserves their encouragement; and it 
behooves all teachers of Italian to foster it by offering courses care- 
fully and intelligently planned so as to meet and direct the students’ 
expectations 
The paving of the way for a wise, thorough, and systematic study 
of the Italian language and literature requires serious thought. For 
one thing, we ought to consider carefully what can be done, what is 
best to do, in the short time that our prospective pupils r ormally may 
or will be able to devote to the study of our subject. For we must not 
imagine that Italian is going to displace any language now taught. 
The vast majority of students will continue to want their French 
or their German or their Spanish first; nor would it be just,dignified, 
or even wise, for us to belittle other European literatures in an attempt 


1 Cf. the “Present Status of Italian in Colleges and Universities” by Alexander 
Green in The Modern Language Journal for October 1924, reprinted in the Bulletin 
of our Association for November 1924, and ‘“‘The Study of Italian in the United States” 
by Mario E. Cosenza, published by the Italy America Society, 1924. 
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to attract students to our courses. Whatever we may think or wish, 
Italian at best will be a secondary language in our schools and 
colleges; and the extent of the study of Italian in this country will 
ultimately depend on its relative usefulness to the student, on the 
intrinsic value of Italian literature, and last, but not least, on the 
personal merits of the instructor as teacher and scholar. At best, we 
cannot hope—not for a long time yet, or at least not until Italian 
becomes firmly established in the secondary schools—to hold a 
student for more than two or three years of his undergraduate life. 

Given this situation I venture, not to suggest, but to present as a 
basis for general discussion, a course of study in Italian, which I have 
planned mainly for my students at Yale, trying to keep in mind the 
present status of Italian and all reasonable expectations for the future, 
the interest and possibilities of our average student, and the character 
of Italian literature. 

List oF COURSES 


1. Elementary Italian. Year Course. Three hours per week. 

The primary aim of the course is to enable the student to read 
modern Italian prose at sight fluently, to understand simple Italian 
when spoken, and to read a passage aloud correctly and incelligently. 
The first semester is devoted to an analysis of the language, the 
recognition of forms, the translation of a simple modern text, and to 
frequent aural and oral drills. In the second semester the study of the 
language is also synthetic, and while the aural exercises go on in the 
form of talks by the instructor on the subject of a small assigned 
chapter, more reading is done, and the student is also drilled in the 
inflections, the elements of Italian syntax, and in the use of a practical 


vocabulary. 


2a.! Italian Composition and Conversation. Year Course. Three hours 
per week. 

A more thorough study of the grammar, accompanied by weekly 
exercises in free composition and daily drills in conversation based 
on more difficult and varied reading. Great stress is laid on the 
acquisition of a fairly wide active vocabulary, and on the ability to 
express oneself fluently and idiomatically both orally and in writing. 


2b. The Italian Comedy from Goldoni to the Present Day. Year Course. 
Three hours per week. 
Lectures; reading of selected plays by Goldoni, Giacosa, Praga, 
Bracco, Niccodemi, Pirandello, and others; and reports by the 
students on special assignments. Conducted chiefly in Italian. 


2c. The Italian Novel of the Last Hundred Years. Year Course. 
Three hours per week. 
Lectures, reading of selected novels by Manzoni, Fogazzaro, 
Verga, D’Annunzio, and others; and reports by the students on 
special assignments. Conducted chiefly in Italian. 


1 The figure 2 indicates that the course in question is intended as a second year 
course. 
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3a. Stilistica Italiana. Year Course. Three hours per week. 


The art of writing based on a critical study of selected passages 
from the works of the great Italian masters. The course consists of 
a series of expository lectures, after each one of which the students 
are required to commit the particular passage to memory, to para- 
phrase it, and to comment upon it in Italian. Conducted in Italian. 
Prerequisite, Italian 2a. 


3b. The Italian Drama in Verse since the Renaissance. Year Course. 
Three hours per week. 
Lectures, reading of selected works by Metastasio, Alfieri, 
Manzoni, D’Annunzio, Sem Benelli, and others; and reports by the 
students on special assignments. Conducted in Italian. 


3c. Lyric Poets of ‘he XVIII and XIX Centuries. Year Course. 
Three hours per week. 
Lectures, reading, and memory work. Conducted in Italian. 


3d. The Romances of Chivalry. Year Course. Three hours per week. 


Lectures; reading of selected cantos from the epic poems of 
Pulci Boiardo, Ariosto, and Tasso; and reports by the students on 
special assignments. Conducted in Italian. 


4d. The Divine Comedy. Year Course. Three hours per week. 


Introductory study. A series of expository lectures on each and 
every canto of the Divine Comedy. The students are required to do 
additional outside reading, and to write papers on special topics. 
Conducted in Italian. 


I might say at the outset that this is not intended to bean ideal set 
of courses, nor a complete outline of Italian studies. It is merely a 
practical plan based on my experience as a teacher of Italian in 
America. It is not expected, of course, that the general student will 
have time to take more than two or three of these year courses; but 
it will be well for him to know what Italian has to offer, in order that, 
if he chooses this field, he may know what to expect and may allow 
himself sufficient time for a good number of courses; or, if he takes 
Italian as a second language, that he may, after the first year, choose 
subsequent courses wisely and in accordance with his taste, needs, 
and ability. 

The note to the Elementary Course explains fairly well what I find 
possible and desirable to do in the first year of Italian. The method 
doesn’t matter much, but it seems to me that our aim should be just 
that: a real reading knowledge, a good pronunciation, and the ability 
to understand quite readily the current spoken language; and this in 
order that all subsequent courses may be conducted in Italian, and 
that more rapid progress may be made in literature courses. I do not 
think we ought to stress composition and conversation in the first 
year, not only because that would be putting the cart before the 
horse, but also because the vast majority of our students study 
Italian for the literature, and do not strictly need nor want a speaking 
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knowledge. Still, inasmuch as they too find the translation of simple 
English sentences into Italian a good practical drill (whatever certain 
theorists may say), I think in the second semester one hour a week 
may well be spent in such grammatical exercise, principally as an 
aid to mastering forms and the elements of Italian syntax. 

It stands to reason that a student who has a speaking and writing 
knowledge of the language will profit more and make more rapid 
progress in the study of literature. And here is where we strike our 
main obstacle: time. If the student could give us years of his time, 
it would be unquestionably desirable to make him spend at least 
another year in linguistic training. But what shall we do with the 
student who has time for only two courses in all? Shall we give him 
another language course, or introduce him immediately to the study 
of the literature? If the latter, what literature course is he prepared 
to profit by at this stage of his training? The question is further com- 
plicated by other considerations: some students have studied other 
languages and literatures, and correlate their previous knowledge 
with the new so well that they may safely be admitted even to rather 
advanced literature courses; others have not this literary background, 
or do not possess the faculty of correlating facts, and therefore cannot 
be admitted to such courses. Furthermore, some students are mature 
enough, and anxious to read the great masters; others are mentally 
young, and able, as well as desirous, to read only simple modern 
fiction. Finally there is the student, not always a good linguist, who 
takes Italian merely to read the great triad Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio, in the original, or as an aid to his study of another liter- 
ature. The difficulty can be partly solved only by offering a variety 
of courses suited to the various capacities and interests. This does 
not mécan that the study of Italian literature should be made sub- 
servient to the whims of the unknowing student, but does mean that 
we must take into account the legitimate desires and the ability of 
the seriously-minded student. We can satisfy both ourselves and the 
student-body by planning respectable courses on periods, genres, or 
authors, constituting so many chapters in Italian literature, and 
affording not only variety, but also more or less difficulty. ‘Thus, 
for the second year student who intends to pursue the study of 
Italian further for two or three more years, or who is not literarily 
inclined, but desires to acquire a speaking and writing knowledge of 
the language, I should suggest a course in composition and con- 
versation (Course 2a); while to the student unwilling or unable to 

ive more time to purely linguistic training, I propose to offer a choice 
limited only by his ability) of several fairly complete courses varying 
in content and difficulty: (2b) the Italian Comedy from Goldoni 
to the Present Day, (2c) the Italian Novel of the last Hundred 
Years, (3d) the Romances of Chivalry, (3b) the Italian Drama in 
Verse since the Renaissance; (3c) Lyric Poets of the XVIII and XIX 
Centuries, and even (4d) the Divine Comedy. My list of “‘chapters”’ 
is open to criticism, I know, and no doubt it can be much improved; 
but it is difficult to make one which will be satisfactory from every 
point of view, and I shall be glad to receive suggestions. 
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As I have indicated by the numbering, the only courses I consider 
really suitable for the ordinary second year student, are 2a, 2b, and 
2c, and normally I should limit his choice to these. But 3d, and even 
3b, normally third year courses, will not be found too difficult by the 
bright and serious student who has done exceptionally well in his 
elementary course, and who is especially anxious to get to the Italian 
classics. Course 3c, on the other hand, will almost surely stump any 
pupil who has not had at least two years of college Italian. Course 
4d, in my opinion, should never be taken in the second year, except 
under very special circumstances and by really exceptional seniors. 
I know that many excellent colleagues of mine will not agree with me 
on this point; but unless the study of Dante is to be a farce, my 
experience does not permit me to let the bars down so low. Besides, 
I would have them notice that I am here speaking of ‘‘normal under- 
graduates” and not of bright graduates, candidates for the Ph.D., 
whose maturity of mind and literary background may otherwise fit 
them for the course after one year of Italian. 

I have not yet spoken of one course, 3a, entitled ‘‘Stilistica 
Italiana.”’ This will seem a novelty to many of my colleagues, but it is 
a standard course in the Italian schools; it corresponds to the French 
course called ‘‘explication de textes’’; and it is really necessary for a 
thorough understanding and fuller appreciation of the more difficult 
Italian lyrics. It also constitutes an excellent advanced course in 
the art of writing and in Italian prosody. I propose it especially for 
students specializing in Italian or intending to teach Italian, but it 
should be preceded by a course like 2a. 

Finally I wish to call attention to the series of ‘‘progressive”’ 
courses I have tried to indicate by the numbering. Following the 
general elementary course, 2a and 3a may be said to constitute 
progressive linguistic courses; 2b and 3b form a good seque ce for 
the study of the Italian theatre since the Renaissance; 3d and 4d 
do not form a “‘chapter,’”’ but a good combination for the classicist; 
and 2c and 3c, while not homogeneous, are not incompatible, and 
treat two different aspects of largely the same period. These sequences 
need not be adhered to in deciding what should constitute a “‘pro- 
gression” in those colleges requiring two or three “progressive” 
courses for language credit; but they may be useful in deciding what 
should constitute an undergraduate “minor” or ‘‘major’”’ in Italian. 

Although it has been impossible to include a discussion of graduate 
courses, I must make frankly one remark in connection with them. 
It seems to me absurd to admit to graduate courses students with 
insufficient linguistic preparation, unless indeed by “‘graduate course” 
is to be meant ‘‘an elementary or intermediate course taken by 
graduates.”’ And it seems to me even more absurd to admit to 
“‘research work in Italian’? students who, to the lack of proper 
linguistic training, add a complete, or almost complete, ignorance of 
the history of Italian literature, including the period in which they 
are expected to “‘do research.’’ Let us study Italian literature, first 
and mainly, and limit research to the properly prepared and specially 
gifted. This seems to me ordinary common sense. For in the graduate 
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schools especially, we ought not to aim at numbers, and should not 
be afraid to set a high standard. My syllabus of courses is planned 
with the aim of conveying to the undergraduate, within his and our 
limitations, the invaluable humanistic message of Italian literature, 
while providing for the future graduate and specialist a solid founda- 


tion. ANGELO LIPARI. 
Yale University 


A FAMOUS DANTE COURSE 


For a number of years during the late eighties and early nineties 
Charles Eliot Norton, Professor of the History of Art in Harvard 
College, gave a course on Dante. This was a course that, in a general 
way, dealt more with the Fine Arts than it did directly with Italian. 
For that reason, it was elected by graduates and undergraduates 
whose previous training had been rather along literary than linguistic 
lines, and particularly by those who desired, at short range, to 
cultivate the acquaintance of a rare and unique personality. The 
class, consisting of perhaps a dozen young men of rather different 
aptitudes, tastes and training, used to meet three times a week in one 
of the class-rooms of Sever Hall, where somewhat informally, or in 
seminar fashion around a table, professor and students all gathered 
together. Professor Norton used to come over from Shady Hill to 
the class room, a pleasant ten or fifteen minutes’ walk, with his 
version of the Divina Commedia under his arm, quite a good sized 
volume containing the original text and his own interlinear transla- 
tion. His translation of the poem appeared in 1891, somewhat later 
than the time here referred to. He was a little over medium stature, 
he used to wear a long-tailed, black broadcloth coat; his form was 
somewhat bent, his complexion ruddy, his dark eyes keen and bright, 
indeed, with something like a twinkle in them; his nose was somewhat 
of the Roman type; he wore a mustache, and had a strong mouth and 
chin. Never was his serenity disturbed; not only that, but he always 
appeared to be in the best of good humor; he really enjoyed giving 
the course, and the general impression he made was of one who 
believed this life to be well worth living. 

His introduction to the subject of Dante, despite its informality, 
remains as though chiseled in marble: ‘One of the results of Dante’s 
great poem is the cultivation of the imagination, an agent of the 
mind, quite necessary to happiness, yet much neglected in education. 
Homer, Dante and Shakespeare become contemporaries right away 
because of the similarity of their moral aims. These bring men into 
sympathy with one another, and sympathy is one of the great ends 
of life. By the quickening of the imagination, sympathy is engendered 
which is productive of happiness.” 

His intimacy with general world literature revealed itself at once 
and was ever present throughout the course. The Vade-mecum 
assigned at the start as collateral, were the famous essays on Dante 
of Dean Church, Carlyle and Lowell, to which were added many 
others with the progress of the course. We used to begin with Pro- 
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fessor Norton’s own translation of the Vita Nuova, a beautiful quarto 
volume, most beautifully printed, with large, clear type, more than 
the usual spacing between the lines, and very wide margins. The 
notes were most generous and satisfactory, so that it was a thing of 
joy to handle and to study the volume, published by Ticknor and 
Fields, Boston, 1867. The Italian edition, that Mr. Norton’s transla- 
tion was intended to accompany, was that of the German scholar, 
Carl Witte, who dedicated it in 1872 to his distinguished American 
colleague. Fine as is the Witte edition of the Vita Nuova, it is certain 
that to some of the class it was far from being “‘the thing of joy”’ that 
the Norton edition was for most of them. 

If lack of formality is one of the ingredients that contribute to the 
pleasure of a class exercise, it must have been in these tri-weekly 
reunions a most decisive factor. While it is true that the lyrics in the 
Vita Nuova and every line of the Commedia were translated by the 
end of the course, and one felt that one got what one registered for, 
yet, all in all, there was a feeling that all that was a by-product, a 
pretty large one, to be sure, but one which, in bulk, was considerably 
less than something else. That something else was the personality 
of the man. He might not read a line of the text, and what the 
subject to be discussed might be, no one could divine. It might be 
on the very primitive plumbing found in the Florentine houses in 
the time of Dante; or, on the hygienic conditions which brought about 
such pestilences as Boccaccio describes in Florence, Defoe in London 
and Manzoni in Milan; or, on the superstition which would cause a 
religious procession to start out with a view to appease the Divinity 
and the dire consequences resulting therefrom. Then again, the 
discussion would turn to architecture. While describing the pot- 
pourri of Byzantine, Gothic and Roman architecture making up the 
cathedral of St. Mark in Venice, which, despite its heteroclite nature, 
is recognized to be of surpassing beauty, he would pass to discuss 
the heteroclite constructions in and around Boston, a notable 
specimen of which was the Houghton and Dutton department store, 
on the corner of Tremont and Beacon Street, which he characterized 
as a monstrosity, the sum and acme of the grotesque and hideous. 
It was a whole series of pictures that the genial master, touching upon 
life and human nature in old times and modern times, portrayed 
in a manner so original as to leave a lasting impression. The person- 
ality of the man, his keen interest in current affairs as well as in 
those of by-gone days, his unfailing serenity, and more than that, his 
genuine sympathy with his hearers, all this bulked larger than his 
translation of the Commedia, excellent, indeed, as that was. 

A stranger looking into the shop windows of the New England 
towns of a generation ago could hardly fail to notice a type of picture, 
about four feet long and six or eight inches wide—a yard of roses, 
a yard of pansies, a yard of New England worthies. These pictures 
have all long gone by the board, being consigned to the attic or the 
cellar together with the tin “hot-bath” and the kerosene lamp. 
They have been replaced by the radio set and the infinite variety 
of record machines. These New England worthies: Bryant, Emerson, 
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Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes and Lowell, represented the best that 
New England had contributed toward culture in the broadest and 
best sense of the word. These worthies have emerged from the 
provincialism of the Cantabrigian age and are now among the choicest 
spirits of the Victorian age. It is with these elect masters that Charles 
Eliot Norton belongs. He did not have the titanic proportions of most 
of the New England celebrities here named, but he made up for this by 
the charm of a personality which made him, for more than a genera- 
tion, the unofficial ambassador between two continents of culture, 
the fine arts and social distinction. Throughout life in general, and 
particularly in the case of the teacher, the personal factor is para- 
mount; and this Professor Norton possessed to a supreme degree. 
He had that broad culture that the best world literature as well as 
the best society sometimes confers on one happily endowed by nature: 
the education of the gentleman of the Victorian age. This kind of 
culture, like many other good things of by-gone times, is a thing of 
the past. We do not pretend to pass on modern substitutes which are 
‘“‘just as good’’; we simply apply a line of verse to the fragrant 


’ 
memory of our venerated master: 


None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise. 


JAMES GEDDES 
Boston University 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR RESEARCH 
(Continued) 


To the list of rare Italian collections in the United States and 
Canada which appeared in a recent number of our Bulletin! we should 
also add the Plimpton Collection of Wellesley College, which is 
especially rich in manuscripts and first editions. In it the principal 
Italian authors are chiefly represented as follows: 


DANTE: Two manuscript fragments, one of a Latin, and the other of an Italian 
commentary; the exquisite d’Adda MS of the Canzoniere?; the first edition of 
the Convito; four X Vth century editions as well as the first Aldine and five XVIth 
century editions of the Divina Commedia. 

PeTrArcH: One XIVth century MS of the De Vita Solitaria; one XVth century MS 
of the Canzoniere and four MSS. of the Trionfi of the same century; two XVth 
Century editions and ti first Aldine of the Canzoniere; the first edition of De 
Remediis Utriusque Fortunae; two XVth century editions of the Opera Latina 
and one of the De Viris Illustribus. 

Boccaccio: The d’Adda MS. of ihe Vita di Dante; XVth century MSS. of the Ameto, 
Amorosa Visione, Caccia di Diana, De Claris Mulieribus, De Montibus, and the 
Vita di Dante; a X1Vth century MS. of the Filostrato, besides two XVth century 
editions of the Filovolo, the first edition of De Montibus, and XVIth century 
editions of other works. 

SAVONAROLA: XVth century editions of the Arte del Ben Morire, the Confessionale, 
the Operetta dell’ A mor di Gesi, the Expositione sopra el Psalmo and the De Veritate 
Fidae. Also a number of other items printed before the middle of the XVIth 


century, ten of them with wood cuts of great charm. 


1B. A. T.1., I. pp. 13-15. 
*'V. Dante Society Report for 1913. Page 9. 
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Among the works of other authors represented in first editions 
are the following: 


Villani’s Croniche, Poliziano’s Omnia Opera, Santa Caterina’s Lettere, Lorenzo 
de’Medici’s Rime, Castiglione’s Cortegiano, Colonna’s HypnerotomachiaPoliphili, 
Bembo’s Asolani and the Rime, Boiardo’s Orlando Innamorato, Bruno’s Candelaio, 
Cellini’s Trattato dell’Oreficeria, Dolce’s Prime Imprese d’Orlando, Giraldi’s Ecatommitt, 
Andrea da Barberino’s Guerino il Meschino, Machiavelli’s Opere Complete, Tasso’s 
Torrismondo, and Salvator Rosa’s Satire.$ 


It is also worth noting here that a few years ago the University of 
Illinois purchased a very large private library in Italy, which is now 
being catalogued. This, together with the other Italian books already 
in the Library, make up a remarkably good collection. I hope that 
when the cataloguing is completed an account of it will be given in 
the Bulletin. 

Even with the present additions I can not help but feel that there 
are still many important omissions in the list of rare Italian collections 
which I have thus far given. Therefore, I again invite the kind 
cooperation of the members of the Association in making it as 
complete as possible. 

EmILio Goccio. 


University of Toronto 
3 The above are but a few of the many rarities to be found in the Plimpton Collec- 


tion. Professor Margaret Jackson, to whom I am greatly indebted for these notes, 
is at present preparing a Catalogue which will soon be ready for publication. 


SUMMER COURSES IN ITALIAN’ 


So far as we have been able to ascertain, only the following eleven 
universities will offer Italian in their summer sessions this year: 


. Boston University: Elementary, Professor George E. Washburn. 

. California: Elementary, Mr. D. P. Rotunda; Contemporary Italian Liter- 

ature, Mrs. Tommasini-Piccirillo. 

. University of Southern California: Elementary, Contemporary Drama, 

Professor H. H. Vaughan, of the University of California. 

. Chicago: Elementary, Professor H. H. Thornton, of Oberlin College; Modern 

Italian Poets, the Vita Nuova, Professor J. E. Shaw, of Toronto University. 

. Columbia: Elementary and Intermediate, Professor Bigongiari; Conversation 

and Composition, Professor A. Lipari, of Yale; Contemporary Italian Liter- 

ature, Renaissance Studies, Professor Giacomo Guidi, of the University of 

Rome. 

6. Harvard: Elementary Italian, Modern Italian Literature, either Professor 
G. B. Weston, of Harvard, or Professor E. F. Langley, of Mass. Institute of 
Technology. 

7. Johns Hopkins: Elementary, Conversation and Composition, and the Lyrics 
of Dante, Professor C. W. Lemmi, of Goucher. 

8. University of Michigan: Elementary, Mr. M. De Filippis. 

9. New York University: Elementary, Intermediate and Conversation, Pro- 
fessor L. Covello, of the De Witt Clinton High School, and Miss Giacobbe. 

10. Pennsylvania: Elementary, Professor D. Vittorini. 

11. Wisconsin: Elementary, Dante’s Inferno, and Research, Professor J. L. 

Russo. 


an Ne 


1 For most of the material in this article the editor gratefully acknowledges his 
indebtedness to Professor Lipari. 
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Let us note that of these eleven universities, all of which, of 
course, offer an elementary course, three offer also an intermediate 
or conversation-composition course (Columbia, Hopkins, New York), 
and that seven offer higher literary courses of senior college or grad- 
uate caliber (California, Southern California, Chicago, Columbia, 
Harvard, Hopkins, Wisconsin). These seven universities are offering, 
all told, ten higher literary courses, of which five are on modern or 
contemporary Italian literature (California, Southern California, 
Chicago, Columbia, Harvard), three on Dante (Chicago, Hopkins, 
Wisconsin), one on the Renaissance (Columbia) and one indefinitely 
called ‘‘Research,”’ given if there is demand for it (Wisconsin). 
Finally let us note that there are two or three universities offering more 
than one higher course (Chicago, Columbia, possibly Wisconsin). 

From these statistics, temporary though they are, we might 
perhaps venture to draw two conclusions: first, that there seems to 
be a growing interest in modern literature; secondly, that every year 
the West seems to loom more important in the study of Italian. And 
since summer schools cater to a great extent to teachers, this gratify- 
ing offering of courses in Italian, which is doubtless in response to 
a natural demand, may well suggest, also, that more teachers of 
Italian will, during the summer, complete their academic equipment 
and launch themselves into the profession. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN STUDIES IN AMERICA' 
January-March, 1925 
CoMPILED By J. E. SHAW 


Books 


De Amicis, E. Cuore. Edited with direct-method exercises, notes, 
and vocabulary, by Olin H. Moore, Ohio State University, and 
D. P. Rotunda, University of California. Boston, New York, 
Chicago, London: D. C. Heath and Company, 1925. iv and 
224 pp. $1.12 


MONOGRAPHS, ARTICLES, ETC. 


BARKER, J. L. “Accessory Vowels,” M. L.'N., XL, 162-164. (The 
vowel which arises before initial s+consonant, when the preceding 
word ends in a consonant; in Vulgar Latin, Romance, and other 


languages.) 


1 This bibliography includes only books, articles, and reviews of a studious kind. 
Names of periodicals are abbreviated as follows: Bulletin of the American Association 
of Teachers of Italian (B. A. T. 1.), Modern Language Journal (M. L. J.), Modern 
Language Notes (M. L. N.), Modern Philology (M. P.), Philological Quarterly (P. Q.), 
Publications of the Modern Language Association (P.M. L. A.), Romanic Review (R. R.). 
Pedagogical studies relating to modern languages in general have also been excluded. 
If any items have been omitted, we shall be glad to publish addenda in our next number. 
Communications should be addressed to Professor J. E. Shaw, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Canada. 
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BLANKNER, F. V. ‘‘Circoli Italiani,’ B. A. T. I., 11, 4-6. (The value of 
Italian clubs in universities and colleges, as already established, 
and suggestions for organization and development.) 

CLEMENT, N. H. “A Note on Panurge,” R. R., XV, 285-295. 
(Panurge has the qualities of the gypsy as described in Adriano 
Colocci’s Gli Zingari, and suggested by Folengo’s Cingar.) 

Cook, A. S. “Odyssey, Seventh Book, as Known to Petrarch,” 
M. L. J., IV, 25-38. (The text of Leontius Pilatus’ version of the 
seventh book of the Odyssey, with explanatory notes, preceded 
by an account of the translation, and a description of the Greek 
ms. used by the translator.) 

CRAWFORD, J. P. W. “Italian Language and Literature,” P. M. L. A., 
XL, 34-37. (American Bibliography for 1924, no. V.) 

FLETCHER, J. B. “The Crux of Dante’s Comedy.” R. R. XVI, 1-42. 
An interpretation emphasizing the political significance of the 
Comedy. 

Hucues, M. Y. “Lydian Airs,’? M. L. N., XL, 129-137. (In illus- 
trating Milton’s opinion of the value of music, as opposed to that 
of Plato, the ideas and influence of Italians of the Renaissance— 
Giraldi, Sassuolo, Vergerio, Piccolomini—are discussed.) 

IseERSHOFF, C. H. ‘“‘Bodmer’s Borrowings from an Italian Poet,” 
M.L.N., XL, 80-84. (Influence of Tommaso Ceva’s Jesus Puer 
on Bodmer’s Noah.) 

Moore, O. H. ‘“‘Graduate Courses in Italian in the United States 
and Canada,” B. A. T. I., II, 1-4. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

Attroccul, R. In The Drama, XV, 84. N. B. Geddes: A Project for 
a Theatrical Presentation of the Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. 
New York: Theatre Arts, 1924. 

BiconciArI, D. In R. R., XVI, 89-95. Petrarch, F.: The Life of 
Solitude. Translated with introduction and notes by Jacob 
Zeitlin. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1924. 

GRANDGENT, C. H. In B. A. T.1., II, 11-12. N. B. Geddes: A Project 
for a Theatrical Presentation of the Divina Commedia. New York: 
Theatre Arts, 1924. 

McKenzig, K. In B. A. T. I., II, 12-13. Petrarch, F.: The Life of 
Solitude. Translated with introduction and notes by Jacob 
Zeitlin. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1924. 

Russo, J. L. In M. L. J., [X, 325-326. Pellico, S.: Le mie prigioni 
(selections) and Francesca da Rimini. Edited with introduction, 
notes and vocabulary, by Kenneth McKenzie. The University 
of Chicago Press, 1924. 

Tromsiy, A. E. In B. A. T. 1, If,15. Pheips, R. S.: Jtalian Sil- 
houettes. With an introduction by Ernest H. Wilkins. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1924. 

Weston, G. B. In B. A. T.I., IT, 13-15. Tonelli, L.: [1 teatro italiano 
dalle origini at giorni nostri. Milano: Modernissima, 1924. 
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ADDENDUM TO “BIBLIOGRAPHY,” B.A.T.L., I. 1. 


SCHOELL, F. L.: “Les Mythologistes Italiens de la Renaissance et la 
Poésie Elisabéthaine.” Paris: Librairie Ancienne Edouard 
Champion, 1924. 23 pp. Extrait de la Revue de Littérature 
Comparée, année 1924, fasc. 1. (The exclusive importance, as 
sources of mythological information in the 16th century, of 
Boccaccio’s Genealogia Deorum, L. G. Giraldi’s De Deis Gentium 
etc.,and especially Natale Conti’s Mythologiae sive Explicationum 
Fabularum Libri X. The extensive use by George Chapman of 
Conti’s work.) 


REVIEWS 


Li Chantari di Lancellotto, edited with introduction, notes, and 
glossary by E. T. Griffiths, M. A., L. és L. Oxford, Clarendon 


Press, 1924. Pp. 203. $1.70. 


A real edition of the Chantari di Lancellotto has long been a desideratum for 
students of Italian literature and of the Arthurian tradition. The two existing editions 
of the poem are both rare and unsatisfactory. That of Giannini (1871), if it has the 
merit of being based on the only existing manuscript, Florence, Biblioteca Laurenziana, 
Pluteus LXXVIII, 23, has many evident misreadings, due, partly, to the difficulty 
the editor had in reading the manuscript, partly to his total ignorance of 
Arthurian material; the other more pretentious edition of Birch (1874) is based on 
a poor nineteenth century copy in the British Museum of the original manuscript. 
Mr. Griffith not only presents us with a readable text, but has supplied it with a fairly 
adequate introduction, dealing with its form, metre, language, and sources, and with 
notes, glossary, and an index of names. 

If the manuscript of the poem, one of several, bound in one volume, is of the 
first half of the fifteenth century, the editor is perhaps correct in dating the work itself, 
before the middle of the preceding century (pp. 14, 17). The metre of the poem, 
olfava rima, the often incorrect rhymes, the conventional chevilles, indicate that its 
author was one of the cantastorie, or minstrels, whose heyday was in the fourteenth 
century. If the scribe responsible for the existing text was a Tuscan, then Lombard and 
Venetian dialectical forms point to its original composition in Northern Italy, but the 
editor, unfortunately, has not attempted to locate more precisely the language of 
the author. 

Many words of French origin are indicative of the source of the poem, an Old- 
French work, the exact nature of which is discussed in some thirty pages of the intro- 
duction (48-74). A summary comparison of the story of the poem with the same story 
as found in the Old-French Mort Artu, the Middle-English Morte Arthur, Books 
XVIII, XX, and XXI of Malory’s compilation, and the fragmentary Hebrew version, 
leads the editor to the correct conclusion (74) that its source was ‘“‘some version of the 
Death of Arthur story other than the Mort Artur as we have it.’?’ Whether he is also 
correct in believing that several incidents in which there is a divergence from the story, 
as given in the Old-French work, are survivals of a primitive tradition, and are not due 
to the modifications of a later French version, needs more cogent arguments than have 
been presented, but which doubtless will be presented in the fuller study promised by 
the editor. And, in this connection, use should be made of the story of the finding of 
the dead lady of Ascolot, in the Cento novelle antiche, which, written c. 1280, certainly 
made use of the existant Mort Artur (Cf. E. Winkler, ‘‘Arturiana. 2. Die Quellen der 
Lancelot-Erzihlungen der ‘Cento novelle antiche,’” Zeitschr. f. rom. Philol., XLI 
(1922), 202-6). 

In the introduction (51) and notes, the editor has noted that the prose Lancelot 
has furnished him with most of the proper names peculiar to his version, and if it is 
necessary to indicate the other French sources in which these names are found, why, 
for instance, in his note on “la Stragiore” (193) does he not refer to Brugger’s long 
array of references, and attempt to explain the name, and locate the place (“Beitrage 
zur Erklirung der arthurischer Geographie,”’ Gorre, Zeitschr. f. fr. Spr. u. Lit., XXVIII, 
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1 (1905), 38-51, 64-5)? And if there is one assured allusion to the romance of Tristan 
(188), is the hoisting of the red ensign on a ship as a sign of good news necessarily 
inspired by the similar episode in Tristan (67), when it is such a widely distributed 
folk-lore theme (Cf. Brugger, ‘Zum Tristan-Roman. IV. In Tristans Tod,” Herrigs 
Archiv, CXXX (1912), 124-136; Zeitschr. f. fr. Spr. u. Lit., XLVII (1924), 100)? 
Again, it is not necessary to suppose that the reference concerning Gawain, to the 
“libro della sua natividade,”’ indicates the existence of one of those mythical ‘‘episodic 
or biographical romances of an independent character’ (17), cf which one hears so 
much in discussions of Arthurian material. The account of the increasing and waning 
strength of the hero, found in the Mort Artu (ed. Sommer, 339-40) has been supple- 
mented directly, or indirectly, by the account of the gift of one of three fairies present 
at Gawain’s birth, in Girard d’Amiens’s Escanor (c. 1280) that: 


quant a cele eure que je di 
que apele miedi, 
vit sa force doubler en deuz (2827-9, ed. Michelant) 


the source of the verses in the Italian poem, V, 301-4: 


e vo’ che voi sappiate veramente 

ch’ai mezogiorno venne signiorile 
messer Chalvan la forza radopiava, 
mentre ch’el punto in quell’ora durava. 


It would be interesting to note the Dantesque phrases, of which the Italian author 
in common with his fellow cantastorie makes use, e.g., in the account of the death of 
Modred, in which he supplements the French source with hints from two massed lines 
of Dante: 

Signiori e parvi, un segnio d’Iddio 

Usci della piagha a Mordarette, 

che chiaro chom’ese ragio n’uscio, 

si tosto chome i’ re gli punse il petto; 

e Mordarette nel campo morio 

per man de’re Arta (VI, 321-5): 


Non queglia cui fu rotto il petto al’ombra 
con esso un colpo, per la man d’Artd, (Jnf., xxii, 61-2). 


Cornell University GEorGE L. HAMILTON. 


Haywarp, ArtuurR L. Colloquial Italian. London, Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., Limited. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Pp. vi+136. $1.60. 


Together with a preface and an intzoduction this book includes a chapter on 
pronunciation, twelve lessons on the language, and an appendix containing a few 
rather more difficult extracts from classic authors. On the jacket of the book the 
publishers announce that it is intended “for the tourist and business man or woman.” 
It is hardly necessary to state, therefore, that the book is of value only to the person 
wishing a rather superficial knowledge of the language. 

By giving the most important rules of grammar, progressively distributed over 
the twelve lessons, and by well-chosen conversational material illustrating such rules, 
the author has prepared a book which marks a decided improvement over the usual 
“self-taught”’ methods with which the tourist is acquainted. The reviewer, however, 
is inclined to question the soundness and the adequacy of the method for imparting 
a thorough working knowledge of colloquial Italian, which its author claims for it. 

In a book of this nature the chapter on pronunciation should be exact and thor- 
ough. Mr. Hayward would enhance the value of his work by a revision of this chapter 
for a second edition. The use of phonetic symbols, preferably those of the International 
Phonetic Association, would be advisable, for by their use the pronunciation of all 
words in the vocabularies ce :1d be indicated. Even if the author is not convinced of the 
usefulness of phonetic symbols, certain corrections should surely be made. On page 7 
he might have added that e is always open in the group ie and that o at the end of 
monosyllables and oxytones and in the group wo is always open and pronounced like 
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the English a in “‘saw.”’ Nor is the statement concerning i and u followed by another 
vowel correct, for not only do they receive less stress, but they are pronounced like 
English y and w. The average English-speaking person would surely mispronounce 
“cielo,” ‘“‘uomo,” and “guardo”’ if told to pronounce them ‘‘che-AY-lo, oo-OH-mo, 
goo-AR-do.” On pages 10 and 11 we find a list of words illustrating, by means of 
English equivalents, some of the more difficult sounds. Phonetic symbols would 
certainly be preferable to the clumsy method employed by the author. Are not 
“sciogliere =sash-holland-year-ray, ginocchio= gin-occupy-yoke, sbaglio = buzz-balm- 
seal-yoke”’ more suggestive of cross-word puzzles than Italian pronunciation? 

The lessons on the language contain many errors and omissions which for lack 
of space cannot be enumerated in this review. We can only point out the topics and 
the pages which need revision, namely, the position of adjectives, p. 15; the translation 
of “‘signor,”’ pp. 17, 18; the omission of the definite article, p. 22; the verbs in -tre, 
pp. 21, 22; comparison of adjectives, pp. 24, 25; form of address, p. 25; idioms with 
“‘andare,”’ p. 29; the use of the article after comparisons, on the same page; and others. 
Moreover there is need of a careful reading of the proofs for a second edition on account 


of several typographical errors. 
Northwestern University 


Fucini, Novelle e Poesie. Edited by Henry Furst, D. Litt., Instructor 
in the Benedictine College of Subiaco. The University of Chicago 
Italian Series. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1924. 
Pp. viiit 171. $1.50. 


The edition contains five tales from Le veglie di Neri, six from All’aria aperta, 
a few selections from Napoli a occhio nudo, and three sonnets. This reading materia] 
covers about 100 pages. 

The four-page introduction is a fine example of effective concentration. It calls 
attention to Fucini’s technique, simplicity, purity of style, serenity of outlook, humor, 
and genuine feeling. It points out that Fucini produced only four books,—conclusive 
proof that he wrote from artistic motives. Dr. Furst thinks so highly of Fucini’s art 
that he ventures to state that ‘perhaps not one line in these four little volumes will 
die.”” The introduction is followed by an ample bibliography. 

The stories are delightful. Dealing with Tuscan peasants and small-town life, 
they emobdy an objective, unimpassioned art. The characters are not unduly sub- 
limated or brutalized; humor, sarcasm, and pathos are well blended; the conversations 
ring true. For this very reason they contain ellipses, colloquialisms, and an extensive 
vocabulary that confront the reader with numerous problems. 

The three sonnets are inimitable, the first two for humor, and the third for pathos. 
— these qualities can excuse their appearance in a text book, for they are extremely 

ifficult. 

The difficulties of the text call for abundant annotation which is ably supplied. 
As is proper, most of the notes are linguistic in nature, some only interpretative, others 
also explanatory. It will not detract too much from the praise properly due to these 
notes to express the following opinions: (1) too many notes are merely translations 
without explanations (justifiable in a large percentage of cases, but not in all); 
(2) several translations are too free for textbook purposes, e.g. Di non vedere ancora 
scodellato, at not finding things ready, and Quello delle castagne, the man you were 
going to see about the chestnuts (instead of the chestnut man), etc.; (3) there are a number 
of superfluous notes, such as translations of Ci manca poco, Veniva prima, etc., whereas 
a usage such as introductory O is not annotated. Page 12, note 7 should have been 
given for line 6 on the same page. However, these criticisms are trifling. In general 
the annotation is abundant and helpful. A few notes contain comment on Italian life 
and customs, so phrased as to arouse sympathy and understanding in the reader. 

In the vocabulary Dr. Furst has had the courage to omit many words, and certain 
obvious meanings of other words, that ought to be familiar to a student near the end 
of a first year’s course. Not only is this policy economical of space, but it may even be 
positively beneficial by making the student feel a certain responsibility for common 
words, and by making him consult the dictionary. Certainly the experiment is worth 
while. Probably the policy of omitting common words is safer than that of omitting 
common meanings of words given. 
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The edition is a beautiful one, characterized by the usual fine work of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. It seems to the reviewer too difficult for first year work, 
except in a small and unusually gifted class. However, it should be successful in second 
year work, where it will introduce students to brilliant realistic literature. 

Joun VAN Horne. 


University of Illinois 


De Amicis, Cuore. Edited with Direct-Method Exercises, Notes, 
and Vocabulary by Olin H. Moore, Ohio State University, and 
D. P. Rotunda, University of California. New York, D. C. Heath 
and Co. $1.12. 


This is a fine edition of a very fine work now conceded by all to be a classic. 
As soon as one sees and handles this new edition, one experiences a sense of pleasure, 
and D. C. Heath and Co. ought to be congratulated for the typographical excellence 
of this book. The cover, the paper and type are very pleasing, and the appropriate line 
drawings add much to the attractiveness of the book. As for the editors, they have 
performed their task conscientiously and have given us a book which will render real 
services to all teachers of Italian. A very important feature of the work is the series 
of Direct-Method exercises, carefully prepared to bring out and fix in the student’s 
mind all the important idiomatic expressions met with in his reading, and affording 
also : systematic review of those grammatical points which can never be stressed too 
much. 

Although the book is quite free from any serious error, there are a number of mis- 
prints and other minor mistakes which the reviewer thinks might profitably be brought 
to the attention of teachers who are planning to use the book: 

a) Inthe INTRODUCTION, p. x: La Olanda should rather be L’Olanda. 

b) The TEXT: We find glie lo, p. 4, 1. 19; p. 123, 1. 5; glie la, p. 81, 1. 21; glie ne 
p. 20, 1. 21; p. 23, 1. 10; but we have glielo, p. 24, 1. 28; p. 61, 1. 17; p. 129, 1. 7, 1. 14, 
15. It is possible that this discrepancy exists in the original, but would it not be 
better for consistency’s sake to spell them all in one way? An observation of the same 
nature may be made on the word Console which is generally spelt with a C, but which 
once is written withac. P. 37,1. 14, misprint se wente for seguente. P. 56, 1. 21, som 
should be non. P. 68,1. 8, alla sua scuola should be alla Sua scuola, since Sua is spelt 
with S on p. 66, 1. 5, and 1. 8. It also seems somewhat inconsistent to capitalize Let 
and La ringrazio, p. 69, 1. 13, and to write with small letters /’aiuteremo, p. 69, 1. 17, 
or Dio lo benedica, p. 71, 1. 19. Observing students will wonder why. On p. 79, |. 10, 
we read dagli inquilini, but on the same page, |. 17, we have gl’inguilini, and again 
gli inquilini, p. 80, 1. 24. Such discrepancies may be mere misprints in the original 
and should be corrected in a school edition. P. 116, 1. 14, pardona should be padrona. 

c) NOTES: P. 1, 4. Is it true that the ginmmasio has four grades and the liceo 
four also? Unless it is a very recent change of which I know nothing, the ginnasio 
has a five year course and the liceo a three year one. P. 80, 1.18. The note says: 
“Observe that the e is not to be translated.”’ Not literally, but does it not add a force 
which might be rendered by ‘‘what about,” i.e. But what about the others? 

d) ESERCIZI: P. 142, (b) Inserire la preposizione articolata: Can it be done in 
example 5: Chiamarono — medico? P. 144, A. Domande: 1. Chi avevano venduto il 
piccolo. .... Interrogative chi, subject, has no number and should be followed 
by a verb in the singular. B. Esame di Grammatica: (a) 4. I verbi dare e dire. Is it 
pedagogically sound to ask the students to review for the same lesson two verbs which 
look much alike? (b) 4. Dichié questo capello? Should be cappello. The same mistake 
occurs on page 146. P. 146. A. Domande: 1. In quale anno fu combatiuta la battaglia 
di Solferino? Is this not a rather English construction, and would it not be better to 
say “‘ebbe luogo’”’ or “‘occorse”? P. 148. Question 3. Qualeerano. . . . should be Quali. 
Questions 10 and 11 begin exactly alike. Why not print the first word alike in both? 
P. 149, last line: Gliel’ho. . . . , It would be better to print Gliel’ho. ... . P. 132, 
(c) under B. In this exercise certain verbs are to be put in the past definite and past 
indefinite. Will not the position, therefore, of gli in “Io non — gli,” of sene in “Egli 
non — sene,” of gliene in “Enrico — gliene,’”’ be rather misleading to many students? 
The same thing occurs also on p. 160: “‘Se — il suo indirizzo — gli.’ On that same 
page 152, in the same exercise, sentence 3, reads “‘(vedere) Lei no —lacasa.”’ It should, 
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of course, be non. P. 159. In questions 13, 14, 15, the word Cordoba, which has no 
accent in the text of the story, has one here. Should it? The same thing is true of 
this word and of Rosario, Tucuman, Santiago dell’Estero, which in the vocabulary 
have Spanish accents although they have none in the text. 

e) VOCABULARY: For the most part only slight omissions: abisso m. should 
be m.; A pennini should have two p’s and then be placed in its proper place; articolato: 
preposizione articolata is rendered by partitive construction. This is inaccurate, as the 
_ exercise where this must be used, p. 142, does not call for the partitive construction, 
but simply for combinations of prepositions and articles; articolo m. should be m.; 
begli pl. of bello before vowel or impure s. We should add: or z. Is bei really the plural 
of bello? fuorche should be fuorcheé; jenovesa (dialect) Is this really dialectical? It seems 
to me to be simply the Spanish form spelt by De Amicis with 7 instead of g. L’ contracted 
form of la or lo—should it not rather read elided form of, and should we not add /e?; 
li art. pl. the; pron. them. Ji is not an article in current usage; only the second part 
should be given; lo (pl. gli) pron. him; it; so. The plural of lo pron. is li not gli; nel =in 
+i, the editors mean in+il, of course. Parecchi (-ie),—this is not very clear. quei 
pl. of quello, should read pl. of quel; straccione rascal, low down beggar, should be added 
to the vocabulary; forcere, in the phrase — lo sguardo, the /o is so placed as to lead 
one to think that it means ¢orcerlo. 
CHARLES GRIMM. 


Williams College 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


Although the first two numbers of our 1925 Bulletin have been sent to all members 
of 1924, there are many who have not yet paid their dues. Delinquent members are 


hereby notified that it is absolutely necessary that all dues be paid before June first. 
Olin H. Moore 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


NEWS NOTES* 
At Home 


Professor James Geddes, of Boston University, our President, was invited on 
March 16 to take part in the Boston festivities for the completion of the Direct Cable 
Service to Italy. 

From New Haven come the following items: Mr. Thomas G. Bergin has been 
appointed instructor in Italian at Yale; in March four Dante lectures were given by 
Professor Lipari under the auspices of the Yale Italian Society which, on April 24, gave 
a successful performance of Niccodemi’s Scampolo; the Circolo Italiano of New Haven 

‘ offered, through the winter, a series of lectures on Italian literature, which were given 
by Dr. De Bosis, Dr. Arthur Livingston, Countess di Robilant, and Professor Lipari. 

Professor Ernest H. Wilkins, of the University of Chicago, has been re-appointed 
Dean of the Colleges of Arts, Literature, and Science for the academic year 1925-26. 

Professor Roy M. Peterson, of the University of Maine, was recently appointed 
editor of the Journal published by the national honor society of Phi Kappa Phi. 

Professor J. D. M. Ford, Chairman of the Department of Romance Languages 
at Harvard, reports 34 students in the elementary course, 54 in advanced courses, and, 
at Radcliffe, 40 students of Italian. 

Professor J. L. Battista, of Washington University, Saint Louis, reports that in 
five years his students have increased from five to forty-five. 

From Columbia Professor P. M. Riccio, Secretary of the Institute of Italian 
Culture, reports that the fund for the Casa Italiana has reached the admirable sum of 


* The Editor urges all members loyally to collaborate in making these News Notes 
of general interest by sending him promptly and abundantly all news about new 
appointments, promotions, fellowships, publications and other professional activities. 
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Professor O. H. Moore, of Ohio State, our Secretary-Treasurer, reports a registra- 
tion in Italian this year of 104—the largest in the history of that institution. 

The Italy America Society is collecting a fund of $25,000 to endow permanently 
a fellowship for the study of Italian as a memorial to Eleonora Duse. Contributions 
for this excellent purpose should be addressed to the Society, 25 West 43rd Street, New 
York. 

Professor Mario E. Cosenza, President of the Italian Teachers Association, and 
Professor John L. Gerig, President of the Istituto di Coltura Italiana, were recently 
decorated by the Italian government for their excellent work in furthering interest in 
Italian in the United States. 

Professor Francesco Ettari, of the College of the City of New York, retired, on 
February first, from actual teaching. Professor Ettari, who achieved his diploma at 
the University of Naples in 1886, was the first teacher of Italian at City College. 

Professor Charles Upson Clark, formerly in the Latin Department of Yale, and 
now well known lecturer, is publishing, with the World Book Company, an Italian 
Grammar. 

The Circolo Italiano of the University of Pennsylvania presented on April 24 
Giacosa’s Come le foglie—indeed an ambitious dramatic achievement. 

We recommend the Students Tour to Europe organized by the Italy America 
Society. 

This same society organized through the winter a series of Dante Lectures in 
New York City, given by Professor Ettari, Countess di Robilant, Dr. Arthur Living- 
ston, Mr. Italo Falbo, Mr. Paolo Rossi, Monsignor John T. Slattery, Mr. Ferdinando 
Marcucci, and Dr. Gabriella Bosano. 

Four Italian cultural societies, viz. the Italian Teachers Association, the Italy 
America Society, the Istituto di Coltura Italiana, the Italian Educational League, 
together with the Italian Chamber of Commerce of New York, have recently co- 
ordinated their activities. One of these activities, undertaken under the able leader- 
ship of Professor Cosenza, has the object of gathering statistics on the numbers of 
students registered in Italian classes in the high schools and colleges of the United 
States. 

Professor Bruno Roselli, of Vassar, recently went on his usual annual tour, giving 
successful lectures at Reading, Pa., New Orleans, Milwaukee, Chicago, etc. 

The Alice Freeman Palmer Fellowship of Wellesley College for $1200 was awarded 
for 1925-26 to Miss Fredericka V. Blankner, a graduate student in the University of 
Chicago, who will continue her studies in Italy. 

An interesting pamphlet entitled: 7/ Primato degl’ Italiani nella storia e nella 
civiltd americana was recently published by Dr. E. C. Branchi, of New Orleans. 

La Vita Nuova is the name of a new monthly of ‘religious and literary culture,” 
published at Providence, R. I. 

The total number of students taking Italian at the University of Chicago during 
the twelve months ending June 15, 1925, is 188. 


From ITALY 

On May 20, 21, 22, the University of Pavia, which is generally supposed to have 
been founded by Charlemagne in 825, will celebrate its eleventh centenary. On this 
occasion the University of Chicago will be officially represented by Dr. Hilda L. 
Norman. 

Of interest to all teachers of Italian should be an article by Isidoro Del Lungo, 
entitled J/ “‘Voi,”’ in La Lettura for February. A similar study: J/ “‘Lei,”’ appeared 
in the same periodical for June, 1923. Senator Del Lungo, both as a scholar and as 
a Tuscan, is remarkably equipped for a final study of the pronouns of address. 

The first Congress of Italian Dialects was held in Milan March 19 to 21. 

Leonardo is the name of an admirable new bibliographical magazine, full of sub- 
stantial information. It is published by the Fondazione Leonardo, Rome. 

Summer courses at the University of Rome will be given from July 8 to August 23. 
For information address the Italy America Society, 25 West 43rd Street, New York. 

We hear that Professor Emilio Bodrero, of the University of Padua, is making 
a complete bibliography of works by and on D’Annunzio. 

During the first week of April the Nuovo Teatro d’Arte was inaugurated in Rome, 
under the direction of Luigi Pirandello, who had promoted it. In it will be given plays 
of high excellence from the drama of all countries. 
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Italians are already preparing to celebrate next year the third centenary of the 
birth of Francesco Redi. Since much material will doubtless be published, we hope that 
American scholarship may also make some valuable contribution to this subject. 

We welcome the news that in Milan funds have been collected to compile a 
Grande Enciclopedia Italiana, in thirty volumes, with a hundred collaborators, a work 
which will be completed in ten years. Among the directing forces will be such eminent 
scholars as Senators Ruffini, Gentile and Einaudi, Professors G. Volpe, V. Rossi (for 
literature) and Ugo Ojetti. 

We have just received a very attractive program of Summer School courses for 
foreigners, which will be offered at the University of Florence from July 15 to August 31. 
For further information address: Segreteria dei corsi estivi per stranieri, R. Universita 
Piazza S. Marco 2, Florence, or the Editor of this Bulletin. 

On April 5 a solemn ceremony was held in Rome in memory of Ercole Luigi 
Morselli, and an imposing performance was given of his Glauco, which, together with 
his Orione, placed Morselliso high among modern Italian dramatists. 

On April 3 Giovanni Rosadi, of Florence, died. He was known as a writer par- 
ticularly for his Processo di Gest, and as a public-spirited Minister of Fine Arts, for his 
excellent work in behalf of Italian Drama. 

Italian newspapers report that Professor Romano Guarnieri was recently ap- 
pointed by the Dutch government to fill the newly inaugurated chair of Italian at the 


University of Amsterdam. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Honorary President, Charles H. Grandgent, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
President, James Geddes, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


Vice-Presidents, Alfonso de Salvio, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
Stanley A. Smith, Leland Stanford University, Stanford University, Calif. 


Secretary-Treasurer, Olin H. Moore, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 


Councillors, Ruth S. Phelps, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Antonio Marinoni, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Angelo Lipari, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


BULLETIN 


Editor, Rudolph Altrocchi, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


Consulting Editors, James E. Shaw, University of Toronto, Toronto, Oni 
Earle B. Babcock, New York University New York, N.Y. 
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To Follow The - Grammar 


Wilkins, L. A. and Santelli: 
Beginners’ Italian Reader 


(Scheduled for appearance in April) 


This altogether modern Reader contains (1) skilfully constructed 
selections dealing with the student’s everyday environment; (2) a 
number of stories that will appeal to the student’s interest; (3) a 
series of informative articles on Italy and the Italian people; (4) 
carefully worked-out Direct-Method exercises; (5) a few attrac- 
tive songs; (6) a complete Vocabulary with all the necessary 
phonetic notations; (7) charming illustrations. The Reader can 
be taken up after a few weeks of grammer study. 


De Amicis: Cuore (Moore and Rotunda) 


(Now available) 


The remark that it has remained for an Italian writer to give us 
the best book for boys that has yet been written, holds as true 
today as when “The Heart of a Boy” first made its appearance. 
This abridged edition of the text is the result of a carefully 
thought-out plan: it contains not only the varied record of the 
school year but the entire series of intercalated stories for which 
the original is so justly famous. Cuore, in this form, is the best 
book to follow a beginners’ Reader. 


Wilkins, E. H., and Altrocchi: 
Italian Short Stories 


Matilde Serao, Grazia Deledda, Antonio Fogazzaro, Renato 
Fucini, Giovanni Verga, Gabriele d’Annunzio—a veritable galaxy 
of stars! This collection of choice stories and poems remains the 
best text on the border-line of elementary and intermediate 
difficulty, because it is representative of leading modern Italian 
writers and affords varied pictures of life in different parts of 
Italy. In a one-year course, especially, the study of this book 
should have a pivotal place in the curriculum. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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Well Known Text Books In Italian 
De Amicis: Cuore 
This standard text, long popular for use with beginners, is edited 
with notes and exercises by Oscar Kuhns, and vocabulary by C. E. 
Young. 
Romances of Chivalry in Italian Verse 
The selections, edited by J. D. M. Ford and Mary A. Ford, include 


Orlando, Libro Volgar Intitulato la Spagna, Il Morgante of Pulci, 
Orlando Innamorato of Boiardo, Orlando Furtoso of Ariosto and La 


Gerusalemme Liberata of Tasso. 
Italian Grammar 


This grammar, by Mary Vance Young, presents the essentials con- 
cisely but thoroughly. Practical utility is the basis of arrangement. 


Italian and English Dictionary 
By Hjalmar Edgren, Giuseppe Bico and John L. Gerig 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


19 West 44th Street New York City 


LOGICAL METHOD TO LEARN 
THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE 


This is not a grammar in the sense of a collection of the rules 
governing the Italian Language, followed by exercises made of 
sentences which often have no relation to each other, and whose 
principal aim seems to be to elucidate the rules given above—in 
English. 

This book teaches Italian by a fotally different method. It 
makes the student speak, understand and write the new language 
easily. If the student’s aim is to get acquainted with modern 
and older writers of Italy, who will be more apt to do it, one who 
has grown familiar with the language those writers speak or 
spoke, or the student who has to recall the rules and vocabularies 
he stored in his memory, in order to understand, through transla- 
tion, the writings he wants to enjoy? 

Second Edition, complete: $2.00 Postpaid 


SERGIO SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


624 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Largest ‘Teacher Placement 
Work in the U. S. 


Under One Management—Direction of E. E. Olp, 
28 E. Jackson Blvd.. Chicago 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


offices in principal cities. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1254 


Amsterdam Ave., New York. College and university work only. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bldg., Washington. 


General teacher placement work. 


EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York; 19 So. 
La Salle St., Chicago. Operates on a cost basis. 
ties for supplying teachers in every department of public school work; 
also, business managers and purchasing agents, registrars, private 
secretaries, librarians, cafeteria directors, and trained nurses. 
includes executive positions—superintendents, principals, and super- 
visors of all kinds. Various other forms of service to teachers and 


schools. 


Our Service Is Nation Wide 


Gorgeous Lake Como with its colorful panorama 
of palaces, is a garden spot of ITALY 


room. 


oil burner to the Mediterranean. 


TEACHERS 
STUDENTS 
ARTISTS 


Rare opportunities are of- 
fered to visit the Mediter- 
ranean during the Holy 
Year by the conversion of 
the COLOMBO into a one- 
class cabin ship—offering 
unequalled accommodation 
and service at moderate 
rates. 


‘‘COLOMBO” 


the only one-class cabin ship 
on the MEDITERRANEAN 


Accommodations for 445 berths are provided, spacious promenade decks, tasteful 
and pleasing decorations, a large dining saloon, lounges, music room and smoking 


Passengers will find on the COLOMBO the same high standard of cuisine and 
service which has contributed to the fame of the DUILIO, largest and fastest 


Rates $155.00 up 
For sailings and further information apply to 
Ntatian Line 
NAVIGAZIONE GENERALE ITALIANA 


Italia America Shipping Corp., General Agents 
1 State Street, New York Or Local Steamship Agents 


Affiliated 


It has special facili- 


Its work 
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| New Oilburning Steamers 


CONTE VERDE 


AND 


CONTE ROSSO 


The Peerless Liners 
for Mediterranean Travel 


"TRAVELERS to Southern Europe 
invariably indicate their prefer- 
ence for the magnificent, speedy oil- 
burning steamers of the _ Italian 
Lloyd. This popularity is due to 
three outstanding features which 
combine to make the service of this 
Line distinctive; the generous hos- 
pitality shown its passenger guests 
and marked courtesy of the ship’s 
officers, the true Italian artistry ap- 
parent in every detail of the beauti- 
ful appointments and the abundance 
of deck space provided for sports and 
pastime. 


ITALIAN LLOYD 
Lloyd Sabaudo 
3 State Street New York 
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Italian Books 


BRENTANO’s INc., 225 Fifth Avenue, NEw YORK 
have the most complete and adequate stock of 
Italian books in America. (Write for catalogue.) 


La Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri 


Illustrata nei Luoghi, nelle Persone e nelle Cose. Per cura di Cir- 


rado Ricci. 


The finest modern edition of the Divine Comedy with over 
1,000 illustrations. Limited Dante Sexcentenary Edition. We 
offer a few remaining copies priced in Italy at L. 1000 at the very 


low price of $30.00 a copy, subject to previous sale. 


LOGICAL METHOD AN ELEMENTARY 
GRAMMAR of the 


ITALIAN LANGUAGE 
By A. MARINOoNI 


A Grammar for Beginners, 


to learn the 
ITALIAN LANGUAGE 
By ArTuRO SERGIO 


A Conversation Book, $2.00 $1.35 
AN ITALIAN READER 
ENGLISH FOR ITALIANS By A. Marinoni 
By EpitH WALLER For the Early Stage of Study, 
A Book for Beginners, $1.25 $1.25 


Brentano’s Bilingual Series (50c each) 


(Text and Translation on Opposite Page) 


CAPITAN DODERO L’INFERNO DI DANTE GLI IDIOTI 
A. G. Barrili Daate’s Inferno Jos. Conrad 
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To Students of Italian — 


We recommend the following methods by Pror. A. 
ARBIB-Costa, Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages and Literatures, College of the City of 


New York. 


Italian Lessons—A practical guide for the study of the Italian 
language. 

Advanced Italian Lessons—For the students who desire to ac- 
quire a deeper knowledge of the Italian Language. 


Emma Bertini, Italian Companion and Interpreter, containing 
words and phrases of everyday use. 
$0.75 

Emma Bertini, English Italian Comparative Idioms being a col- 
lection of 4,500 idiomatical sentences, familiar phrases and 
proverbs arranged alphabetically. 

Emma Bertini, Italian Verbs Simplified, a complement of the 
Italian Companion and Interpreter. 
$0.75 

Melzi B., New English Italian and Italian English Dictionary. 

Classics Florentia, neatly bound in white cloth, with embossed 
gold titles. 


Dante Alighieri, La Divina Commedia..................... $1.00 
Torquato Tasso, La Gerusalemme Liberata................ $1.00 
Lodovico Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, 2 volumes.............. $1.50 
Giovanni Boccaccio, Il Decamerone, 2 volumes............. $1.50 
Alessandro Manzoni, I Promessi Sposi.................... $1.00 


Complete Catalogue of Italian Literature sent on request. 
Can Order by Cable Any Book Not in Stock 


ITALIAN BOOK COMPANY 
145-147 Mulberry Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ITALIAN 


of our Association is to promote and develop the study of the Italian 


The 
language and literature in the United States and Canada. Active membership, dues 
$2.00 per year, is only open to members of the Modern Language Association who ére 
teaching or preparing to teach Italian; Associate ménbership, dues $1.00 per year, 
is open to all other persons interested in thestudy and teaching of Italian; Life inember- 
ship, single payment of 525.00, is open to any person eligible for Membership. Persons 
wishing to become members or to propose members should communicate with the 
Secretary-Treasurer Professor Olin H. Moore, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


The Bulletin of the Association is published quarterly in February, May, August, 
and November. Communications, contributions, ‘News Notes,” suggestions, ad- 


vertisements, etc. should be addressed to the Editor, Professor Rudolph Alirocchi, 


The University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. ade! 
New members and libraries wishing-back numbers of the Bulletin should also 


communicate at once with the editor. 
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Edited by Erwest H. Witkins 
of Romance Longuages in the of 


First Italian Book 
A grammar by Ernest :1. WiLems, Cloth, $1.30, postpaid $1.40. 


has “Two of my students to whom I showed it are beginning the study of Italian 


with it ag an outside extra—just for the pleasure of feeling Peerinives register 
daily progress in a new language.” 


A reader by H. Witxins and ANTONIO Cloth, 


postpaid $1.50. 
ill give the students a good id2a of Italy and things Italian.” 


. Farina’s Fra le corde d’un contrabasso 


Edited with notes and vocabulary by 


‘Preston. Cloth, $1.40, postpaid $1.50. 
A simple and delightful tale of country life. 


Giacosa’s Una partita a scacchi 


Edited with notes and vocabulary by Ruts PHELPS. 

Cloth, ‘$1.30, postpaid $1.34. 

This iy 4. romantic medieval story cast in dramatic form, hasbeen a 
+ favorite both for reading and for acting, It affords an excellent introduction 

to the study of. Italian verse, for use at ‘the end of a first year’s course. 


Giacosa’ s Tristi amori | } 


Edited with notes and vocabulary by RupoLrx ALTRoccHI and BEN- 


JAMIN M. Cloth, $1.40, postpaid $1.50. 

“For the literary merit, the iritense interest, and the wholesome tone of the 
text, and also for the scholarly accuracy of the editing, this new edition of 
Tristi amori can be recommended without reserve.” 


Risorgimento 
Edited ‘with notes and. vocabulary by Joist VAN Horne, Cloth, 
$1.40, postpaid $1.50, 
Sia selection; chosen as >ffering iltustration of the most interesting 
- phases..of the great Italian struggle for freedom. and unity in the nineteenth 
“century, An excellent reader. 


Ttalian Folk Teles and Folk Songs 


Edited by. F. A. G, Cowrer. Cloth, $1.40, postpaid $1.50. 
A delightfui, readable Collection of the traditional folk tales and varied types 
of. folk songs. of Italy, ‘together with an interesting group of famous Italian 


proverbs. 


 Pellico’s Le mie prigioni and Francesca da Rimini 


Edited’ with Introduction.. notes, and by . Kennetu 


McKenzie. Cloth, $1.40, postpaid $1.50. 
“Selections from two well-known Italian books. 


Pucini’ s Novelle e Poesie 
“Edited with Introduction, notes and vocabulary by Henry Furst. 


loth, $1.40, postpaid $1.50. 
A splendid collection of eleven short stories and several letters and poems. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


George Santa Publishing Company, Menasha, Wisconsin 
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